ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY
Italy achieves Unity
TT was Italy's misfortune to achieve national unity,
JL and with it the possibility of Great Powerhood,
in the fiercely competitive, heavily industrialized,
imperialistic Europe of the last quarter of the nine-
teenth century. Greatness was measured in railway
mileage, in steel mills and coal-mines, in foreign
markets, and above all in colonial territory and
big battalions. A State which desired to enter the
comity of Great Powers had to compete on their
terms and Italy, great in her history, growing in her
population, and occupying a potentially command-
ing position in the Mediterranean, w^as determined
to enter the arena in the struggle for national status
and aggrandizement.' From the first hour of unity
in 1870 until to-day dreams of empire have haunted
Italian politicians, and expansion in the Mediter-
ranean has been a Leitmotif of Italian foreign policy.
Unhappily for Italy's ambitions the country is
not naturally equipped for Great Powerhood in the
modern sense of the word. She has very little coal,
no iron, no oil. Her soil is poor and cannot even
support all the Italian people, thousands of whom
used until the last wrar to emigrate year by year to
America. Industrialization had barely begun in
1870 and Italy's lack of all the more important raw
materials meant that the country was bound to
remain predominantly agricultural, and therefore
weak from the military point of view.
Besides, the human material was not really suited
to Great Powerhood. For other kinds of greatness,
yes; but for imperial greatness in the jostling, brutal,
militaristic, competitive world of the late nineteenth
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